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PHILADELPHIA. 


For * The Friend.” 


Report of the committee on the Judiciary re- 
lative to the abolition of slavery in the | 
District of Columbia, and in relation to 
the coloured population of this country. 

(Continued from p. 347.) 


Wilberforce, when discussing the African 
slave trade in the British parliament, re-| 
marked that there was an African medium, 
and an African logic. This committee ap- 
pears to have viewed the subject referred to 
them through an African medium. The rights | 
of slave-holders are strangely magnified when | 
examined through this medium. The people 
of the south certainly have their rights; and 
far be it from me to advocate any measure | 
which should divest them of any which they | 
justly claim. But their rights and the rights | 
of others ought to be viewed through the 
same medium. The committee, when they 
attempt to reason upon these rights, also use 
the African logic. When they tell us that 
private property must not be taken for public 
use without compensation, and that the peti- 
tioners, when they solicit the abolition of 
slavery in -the District of Columbia, do not 
propose to apply the property taken from the 
owners to any public use, but to annihilate it | 
altogether, they use this African logic in all 
its obscurity. By a recent census, the state of 
Alabama contains 282,338 white persons. If, 
then, the legislature of that state were to enact 











a law declaring all these whites to be slaves, | 


and we should estimate the value of these 
white slaves at half what this committee, 
after the example of Henry Clay, assigns to 
the coloured ones, the legislature would thus, 
upon the principles of the committee, create 
property worth more than fifty-six millions. If 
property can be so easily created, the govern- 
ment might well afford to annihilate two mil- 





lions and a half of property to redeem our na- 
tional character from the odium which must 
attach to it as long as men, women and child- 
ren are placed under the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer, in a district where congress exercises 
exclusive legislation. But to say that the 
emancipation of the slaves in the District 
would annihilate any property is a gross para- 
logism. It would merely transfer a property 


in the bones and sinews of men from hands in 
which it never could be vested by any legis- 
lature, except such a one as this committee 
pronounces the very essence of tyranny, into | 
others where, according to the congress of 
1776, it was originally vested inalienably by 
the Creator himself. 

The committee repeat the hackneyed argu- 
ment, that “the abolition of slavery in the 
District, as long as it exists in Virginia and 
Maryland, would be a breach of good faith 
towards these states. These states, in mak- | 
ing the cession of parts of their territories for | 
the seat of government, did so with a view to 
their own advantage, as well as with a view 
to the advantage of the other states. The 
cession was made by them under the implied 
faith and confidence that congress would not 
exercise the powers of legislation over the | 
ceded territory to their injury.” Without 
stopping at present to enquire whether the 
abolition of slavery in the District would be | 
injurious to these states or not, let us for a 
moment examine the principle assumed. This 
implied faith, we observe, is only implied. | 
There was no reservation of legislative power. 
Whatever the state legislatures could do with- | 
in their respective territories before the ces- | 
sion, congress can unquestionably do now, | 
without violating any express agreement. | 
This implied faith is of modern growth, call- 
ed into existence for this spécial purpose: to 
prevent congress from legislating on this sub- 
ject. The principle assumed, if true at all, 
must be true as a general proposition, that | 
congress cannot, without a breach of implied | 
faith, enact any local law for the District | 
which will operate injuriously upon the states 
of Virginia and Maryland. Admit the prin- 
ciple, and we shall soon discover that con- 
gress cannot, without a breach of faith, pass 
any local law to operate within the District, 
so long as these states, or either of them, or 
their delegates, or any body else, shall choose 
to assert that such a law would be injurious | 
to these states. 

Spain ceded Lovisiana to France, and 








France ceded it to the United States. will) 


it be pretended that congress could not, or 


interfere with the legislation of the American 
governments now the cessions are made. 

But what authority had the committee for 
the assertion that the cession was made with 
the implied faith and confidence that congress 
would not exercise the power of legislation 
over the ceded territory to the injury of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland? Or by what process of 
of reasoning do the committee discover that 
congress is required to consult the wishes of 
those states, any more than those of New 
York and Pennsylvania? Many of the laws 
now in force in the several states were enact- 
ed previous to the revolution. Does that 
prove that the treaty of 1783 was made with 
an implied faith and confidence that the states 
would not exercise the power of legislation, 
within their respective limits, injuriously to 
the interests of Great Britain? 

As several of the states were desirous of 
having the general government located within 
their respective limits, it is highly improbable 
that the cession from Virginia and Maryland 
would have been accepted in case it had been 
trammelled with the condition that congress 
should not abolish slavery in the District, so 
long as it remained in the ceding states. 
Such restriction would, in reality, have been 
unconstitutional ; for the terms on which con- 
gress were authorized to accept a cession of 
territory were, that they should exercise ex- 
clusive legislation there. It is a strange po- 
litical procedure to establish, by implication, 
a limit to the legislative power of congress 
over the ceded territory, which was not, and 
could not possibly be, introduced in express 
terms when the cession was made. 

It would appear that Henry Clay, and this 
committee after him, were sadly puzzled to 


\find a plausible argument to show that the 


abolition of slavery in the District would be 
injurious to Maryland and Virginia; or they 
would hardly have relied upon the wretched 
one that this abolition would render the Dis- 
trict “an asylum for all the runaway slaves: 
the favourite haunt of the indolent and unem- 
ployed blacks.” The chairman of the com- 
mittee, coming from a county adjacent to the 
Maryland line, ought to have known, if Henry 


that the states of Louisiana, Mississippi,| Clay did not, that slaves who know how to 


Missouri, or Arkansas now cannot, without 
a breach of faith, enact laws, to operate with- 
in any part of this ceded territory, which 
France or Spain may consider inimical to 
her interest? What should we think if the 
Spanish government should attempt to control 
the legislation of congress in the territories 


of Florida, upon the plea of implied faith and | 


confidence when the cession was made? No 
doubt those cessions were made by France 
and Spain for their own advantage rather than 
ours. But this gives them no authority to 


} 








run away, do not stop so near the liae of a 
slave-holding state. So long as fugitive slaves 
when found are liable to be delivered up to 
their claimants, the District of Columbia, 
whether slavery is abolished there or not, 
must be one of the worst places in the United 
States for a slave to run into with a view of 
eluding the pursuit of his master. The latter 
part of the argument has, I admit, a little 
more probability on its side. The abolition 
of slavery in the District would no doubt ope- 
rate there, as it has done every where else, 
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may subject the children of their constituents | 
to the necessity of toiling, under the lash of 
a driver, in the rice swamps and cotton fields 
of the south. 

This, to some of my readers, may probably 
appear an imaginary danger. But a regular 
trade in white slaves was once carried on from 
Bristol to Ireland. And what has been may 
be again. This trade was abolished in 1171 
by a decree of the Irish clergy at Armagh. 
Let the people of the United States prove 
themselves as enlightened and humane now 
as the Irish were then. LWS. 


Journey across the Rocky Mountains. 


We have not yet done with our fellow 
townsman’s entertaining journal. Chapter VI, 
from which we next extract, is replete with 
incident. The party at this juncture were 
fast nearing the western extremity of our 
continent; had reached the banks of the 
Snake River, which pours its waters directly 
into the Columbia. In this vicinity they pro- 
pose to sojourn a while, erect a fort, &c., and 
in the mean time a detachment of the com- 
pany “were ordered to get themselves in 
readiness for a start on the back track, in 
order to make a hunt,” the author being one 
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vince us that this was McKay’s company 
travelling on to join him at Fort Hall. 

They enquired anxiously about their leader, 
and seemed pleased on being informed that he 
was so near; the prospect of a few day’s rest 
at the fort, and the regale by which their ar- 
rival was sure to be commemorated, acted 
upon the spirits of the mercurial young half- 
breeds, like the potent liquor which they ex- 
pected soon to quaff in company with the kin- 
dred souls who were waiting to receive them. 

They all seemed hungry, and none required 
a second invitation to join us at our half 
finished meal. ‘The huge masses of savoury 
fleece meat, hump-ribs, and side-ribs disap- 
peared, and were polished with wonderful 
despatch ; the Canadians ate like half famish- 
ed wolves, and the sombre Indians, although 
slower and more sedate in their movements, 
were very little behind their companions in 
the agreeable process of mastication. 

The next day we rode thirty-four miles, 
and encamped on a pretty little stream, 
fringed: with willows, running through the 
midst of a large plain. Within a few miles, 
we saw a small herd of buffalo, and six of our 
company left the camp for a hunt. In an 
hour two of them returned, bringing the meat 
of one animal. We all commenced work im- 





mented and kept alive from year to year by 
incessant provocatives on the part of white 
hunters, trappers, and traders, who are at 
best but intruders on the rightful domains of 
the red man of the wilderness. Many a night 
have I sat at the camp-fire, and listened to the 
recital of bloody and ferocious scenes, in 
which the narrators were the actors, and the 
poor Indians the victims, and I have felt my 
blood tingle with shame, and boil with indig- 
nation, to hear the diabolical acts applauded 
by those for whose amusement they were re- 
lated. Many a precious villain, and merciless 
marauder, was made by these midnight tales 
of rapine, murder, and robbery; many a 
stripling, in whose tender mind the seeds of 
virtue and honesty had never germinated, 
burned for an opportunity of loading his pack- 
horse with the beaver skins of some solitary 
Blackfoot trapper, who was to be murdered 
and despoiled of the property he had acquired 
by weeks, and perhaps months, of toil and 
danger. 

Acts of this kind are by no means unfre- 
quent, and the subjects of this sort of atrocity 
are not always the poor and despised Indians: 
white men themselves often fall by the hands 
of their companions, when by good fortune 
and industry they have succeeded in loading 


of the number. mediately, cutting it in thin slices, and hang- | their horses with fur. ‘The fortunate trapper 


_ ing it on the bushes to dry. By sundown, our|is treacherously murdered by one who has 
July 16th.—Our little hunting party of| work was finished, and soon after dark, the | eaten from the same dish and drunk from the 
twelve men, rode out of the encampment this | remaining hunters came in, bringing the best | same cup, and the homicide returns triumph- 
morning, at a brisk trot, which gait was con-| parts of three more. This will give us abun-| antly to his camp with his ill gotten property. 
tinued until we arrived at our late encamp- | dance of work for to-morrow, when the hunt-| If his companion be enquired for, the answer 
ment on Ross’ creek, having gone about | ers will go out again. is that some days ago they parted company, 
thirty miles. Here we came to a halt, and| Richardson und Sansbury mention having | and he will probably soon join them. 
made a hearty meal on a buffalo which we | seen several Blackfeet Indians to-day, who, | The poor man never returns—no one goes 
had just killed. While we were eating, a jon observing them, ran rapidly away, and, as| to search for him—he is soon forgotten, or is 
little Welshman, whom we had stationed out-| usual, concealed themselves in the bushes. | only remembered by one more steadfast than 
side our camp to watch the horses, came run- | We are now certain that our worst enemies| the rest, who seizes with avidity the first op- 
ning to us out of breath, crying in a terrified | are around us, and that they are only waiting | portunity which is afforded, of inurdering an 
falsetto, ‘ Indians, Indians /” In a moment for a favourable time and opportunity to make | unoffending Indian in revenge for the death 
every man was on his feet, and his gun in his | an attack. ‘They are not here for nothing, | of his friend. 
hand; the horses were instantly surrounded, | and have probably been dogging us, and re-| On the 20th, we moved our camp to a spot 
by Richardson’s direction, and driven into the | connoitring our outposts, so that the greatest | about twelve miles distant, where Richardson, 
bushes, and we were preparing ourselves for | caution and watchfulness will be required to| with two other hunters, stopped yesterday and 
the coming struggle, when our hunter, peer-| prevent a surprise. We are but a small com-|spent the night. They had killed several 
ing out of the thick copse to mark the ap-| pany, and there may be at this very moment | buffalo here, and were busily engaged in pre- 
proach of the enemy, burst at once into a| hundreds within hearing of our voices. paring the meat when we joined them. They 
loud laugh, and muttering something abouta| The Blackfoot isa sworn and determined | gave us a meal of excellent cow’s flesh, and 
Welsh coward, stepped boldly from his place | foe to all white men, and he has often been) I thought I never had eaten any thing so de- 
of concealment, and told us to follow him. | heard to declare that he would rather hang|licious. Hitherto we have had only the bulls 
When we had done so, we perceived the band | the scalp of a “ pale face” to his girdle, than| which are at this season poor and rather un- 
approaching steadily, and it seemed warily, | kill a buffalo to prevent his starving. savory, but now we are feasting upon the 
along the path directly in our front. Richard-| The hostility of this dreaded tribe is, and | best food in the world. 
son said something to them in an unknown| has for yeays been, proverbial. They are,| It is true we have nothing but meat and 
tongue, which immediately brought several) perhaps, the only Indians who do not fear} good cold water, but this is all we desire: we 
of the strangers towards us at full gallop.|the power, and who refuse to acknowledge | have excellent appetites, no dyspepsia, clear 
One of these was a Canadian, as his peculiar | the superiority of the white man; and though | heads, sharp ears, and high spirits, and what 
physiognomy, scarlet sash, and hat ribbons) so often beaten in conflicts with them, even| more does a man require to make him happy! 
of gaudy colours, clearly proved, and the two! by their own mode of warfare, and generally| We rise in the morning with the sun, stir 
who accompanied him, were Indians. ‘These | with numbers vastly inferior, their indomitable | Up our fires, and roast our breakfast, eating 
people greeted us with great cordiality, the courage and perseverance still urges them on | usually from one to two pounds of meat at a 
more so, perhaps, as they had supposed, on to renewed attempts; and if a single scalp is| morning meal. At ten o'clock we lunch, 
seeing the smoke from our fire, that we were | taken, it is considered equal to a great vic-| dine at two, sup at five, and lunch at eight, 
a band of lackfeet, and that, therefore, there | tory, and is hailed as a presage of future and |fand during the night-watch commonly pro- 
was no aiiernative for them but to fight.| more extensive triumphs. vide ourselves with two or three “ hump- 
While we were conversing, the whole party,| It must be acknowledged, however, that| ribs” and a marrow bone, to furnish employ- 
of about thirty, came up, and it needed but a/this determined hostility does not originate| ment and keep the drowsy god at a distance. 
glance at the motley group of tawdrily dressed | solely in savage malignity, or an abstract] Our present camp is a beautiful one. A 
hybrid boys, and blanketted Indians, to con-| thirst for the blood of white men; it is fo-| rich and open plain of luxuriant grass, dotted 
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with buffalo in all directions, a 


cold mountain water flowing at our feet. 


the ground, preparatory to being baled. 

21st.—The buffalo appear even more nu- 
merous than when we came, and much less 
suspicious than common. The bulls frequently 
pass slowly along within a hundred yards of 
us, and toss their shaggy and frightful look- 
ing heads as though to warn us against at- 
tacking or approaching them. 

Towards evening, to-day, | walked out with 
my gun, in the direction of one of these 
prowling monsters, and the ground in his 
vicinity being covered densely with bushes, I 
determined to approach as near him as possi- 
ble, in order to try the efficacy of a ball 

lanted directly in the centre of the forehead. 
T had heard of this experiment having been 
tried without success, and I wished to ascer- 
tain the truth for myself. 

“ Taking the wind” of the animal, as it is 
called, (that is, keeping to leeward, so that 
my approach could not be perceived by com- 
municating a taint to the air,) I crawled on 
my hands and knees with the utmost caution 
towards my victim. The unwieldy brute was 
quietly and unsuspiciously cropping the herb- 
age, and I had arrived to within ten feet of 
him, when a sudden flashing of the eye, and 
an impatient motion, told me that I was ob- 
served. He raised his enormous head, and 
looked around him, and so truly terrible and 
grand did he appear, that I must confess, (in 
your ear,) I felt awed, almost frightened, at 
the task I had undertaken. But I had gone 
too far to retreat; so, raising my gun, I took 
deliberate aim at the bushy centre of the 
forehead, and fired. The monster shook his 
head, pawed up the earth with his hoofs, and 
making a sudden spring, accompanied by a 
terrific roar, turned to make his eseape. At 
that instant, the ball from the second barrel 
penetrated bis vitals, and he measured his 
huge length upon the ground. In a few 
seconds he was dead. Upon examining the 
head, and cutting away the enormous mass 
of matted hair and skin which enveloped the 
skull, my large bullet of twenty to the pound, 
was found completely flattened against the 
bone, having carried with it, through the in- 
terposing integument, a considerable portion 
of the coarse hair, but without producing the 
smallest fracture. I was satisfied ; and taking 
the tongue, (the hunter’s perquisite,) I re} 
turned to my companions. 

This evening the roaring of the bulls in 
the gang near us is terrific, and these sounds 
are mingled with the howling of large packs 
of wolves, which regularly attend upon them, 
and the hoarse screaming of hundreds of 
ravens flying over head. The dreaded grizzly 


























high pic- | near, and they visit our camp almost every 
turesque hill in front, and a lovely stream of | night, attracted by the piles of meat which 
On |are heaped all around us. 
the borders of this stream, as usual, is a dense ‘tion we have of his approach is a great grunt 
belt of willows, and under the shade of these |or snort, unlike any sound I ever heard, but 
we sit and work by day, and sleep soundly at|much more querulous than fierce; then we 
night. Our meat is now dried upon scaffolds | hear the scraping and tramping of his huge 
constructed of old timber which we find in| feet, and the snuffing of his nostrils, as the 

reat abundance upon the neighbouring hill.|savoury scent of the meat is wafted to them. 
We keep a fire going constantly, and when|He approaches nearer and nearer, with a 
the meat is sufficiently dried, it is piled on|stealthy and fearful pace, but just as he is 
about to accomplish the object of his visit, he 
suddenly stops short ; the snuffing is repeated 
at long and trembling intervals, and if the 
slightest motion is then made by one of the 
party, away goes “ Ephraim,” like a cow- 
ardly burglar as he is, and we hear no more 
of him that night. 


to Mr. McKay’s company, visited us. 
one of several hunters who have been sent 
from the fort on the same errand as ourselves. 
This was a middle aged man, with a counte- 
nance in which shrewdness or cunning, and 
complaisance, appeared singularly blended. 


a sculptor. 
The lower limbs were entirely naked, and the 
upper part of the person was only covered by 
a short checked shirt., His blanket lay by 


while moving. 
ease with which the man squatted on his 
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The first intima- 


On the 23d a Nez Percé Indian, belonging 
He is 


But his person was a perfect wonder, and 
would have served admirably for the study of 
The form was perfection itself. 


his side as he sat with us, and was used only 
I could not but admire the 


haunches immediately as he alighted, and 
the position both of body and limbs was one 
that, probably, no white man unaccustomed 
to it, could have endured for many minutes 
together. The attitude, and indeed the whole 
figure was graceful and easy in the extreme; 
and on criticising his person, one was forcibly 
reminded of the Apollo Belvidere of Canova. 


His only weapons were a short bow and half 


a dozen arrows, a scalping knife and toma- 
hawk; with these, however, weak and in- 
efficient as they seemed, he had done good 
service, every arrow being smeared with 
blood to the feathers. He told Richardson 
that he and his three or four companions had 
killed about sixty buffalo, and that now, hav- 
ing meat enough, they intended to return to 
their camp to-morrow. 


CAVE TEMPLES OF THE BURMESE. 


The cave-temples of Adjuntah, Ellora, and 
Elephanta, have been frequently described, 
but hitherto we have had no account of those 
found in the Buddhistic countries which have 
been wrested from the Burmese. Their exa- 
mination might probably throw some light on 
the controversy respecting the relative anti- 
quity of Brahminism and Buddhism, for the 
cave-temples seem to have been exclusively 
connected with the latter creed. The follow- 
ing account of the cave-temple on the Salwen, 
about fifteen or twenty miles above Maulmain, 
will give a good general notion of these inte- 
resting excavations :— 

“ The entrance is at the bottom of a per- 
pendicular but uneven face of the mountain, 


bear is also quite common in this neighbour- | inclosed in a strong brick wall, which forms 


hood ; two have just been seen in some bushes /|a large vestibule. The entrance to this in-| Voyage of H. M. S. Adventure and Beagle. 


closure is by a path, winding along the foot 
of the mountain; and nothing remarkable 
strikes the eye till one passes the gate, where 
attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not 
only is the space within the wall filled with 
images of Gaudama of every size, but the 
whole face of the mountain, to the height of 
eighty or ninety feet, is covered with them. 
On every jutting crag stands some marble 
image, covered with gold, and spreading its 
uncouth proportions to the setting sun. Every 


recess is converted into shrines for others. 


The smooth surfaces are covered by small 
flat images of burnt clay and set in stucco. 
Of these last there ure literally thousands. 
In some places they have fallen off, with the 
plaster with which they were set, and left 
spots of naked rock, against which bees have 
built their hives undisturbed. No where in 
the country have I seen such a display of 


wealth, ingenuity, and industry. But impos- 


ing as is this spectacle, it shrinks to insig- 
nificance, compared to the scene which opens 
on entering the cavern itself. It is of vast 


size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs 
no human art to render it sublime. The eye 
is confused, and the heart appalled, at the 
prodigious exhibition of infatuation and folly. 
Every where, on the floor, overhead, on the 


jutting points, and on the stalactite festoons 


of the roof, are crowded together images of 
Gaudama—the offerings of successive ages. 
Some are perfectly gilded; others incrusted 
with calcareous matter; some fallen, yet 
sound ; others mouldered ; others just erected. 
Some of these are of stupendous size; some 
not larger than one’s finger; and some of all 
the intermediate sizes; marble, stone, wood, 
brick, and clay. Some even of marble, are 
so time-worn, though sheltered of course from 
changes of temperature, that the face and 
fingers are obliterated. In some dark re- 
cesses, bats were heard, and seemed numer- 
ous, but could not be seen. Here and there 
are models of temples, kyoungs, [monaste- 
ries], &c., some not larger than a half bushel, 
and some ten or fifteen feet square, absolutely 
filled with small idols, heaped promiscuously 
one upon another. As we followed the paths 
which wound among the groups of figures 
and models, every new aspect of the cave 
presented new multitudes of images. A ship 
of five hundred tons could not carry away the 
half them.—London Atheneum, from Mal- 
colm’s Travels in Asia. - 
—_— 
OCEANIC CRABS. 

On the Keeling Islands is a crab of mon- 
strous size, which feeds on cocoa-nuts. It 
contrives to perforate the upper end of the 
nut by the hammering of its heavy claw; then 
with its narrow pincers it extracts the white 
albuminous substance. These crabs are good 
to eat, and in the larger of them is a mass of 
fat, which sometimes yields a quart of good 
oil. We must not forget to mention a species 
of coral which has the property of stinging. 
Still more worthy of notice are two species of 
fish, of the genus Sparus, which feed exclu- 
sively on coral. With their strong bony jaws, 
they graze on the tops of the coral branches.— 
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For “ The Friend.” 
DIVISION OF TIME INTO WEEKS. 


A subscriber who wishes to encourage 
among the youthful readers of “ The Friend” 
a taste for ancient history of an instructive 
character, and more especially such as will 
reflect light upon subjects and relations con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, has met with 
some information respecting the division of 
time, which bears the mark of great anti- 
quity, and may be interesting to those who 
have not had the opportunity of much infor- 
mation on the subject. The observations re- 
specting the variations of time also in differ- 
ent places, and its bearing upon the day set 
apart for rest and worship, and the conclud- 
ing beautiful remarks upon the wisdom and 
the kindness of our bountiful Creator, and the 
clear distinction drawn between the dictates 
of true religion and the superstitious idea of 
inherent holiness in one day above the rest, 
may serve to enlighten the young mind, and 
to furnish correct views of the obligation 
upon all Christians to observe, with devotional 
seriousness, a day for religious purposes, 
while it will be evident, that no one day can 
be thus observed in every part of the world ; 
of course cannot possess superior sanctity. 


EXTRACT. 

The division of time into weeks was fa- 
miliar to the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and they were accustomed to distinguish the 
seven days by the names of seven of their 
deities, viz. the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. Eusebius 
has selected from the works of Porphyry (one 
of the early enemies of Christianity) a very 
old Greek oracle, quoted by that writer, in 
which there is a distinct reference to this di- 
vision and nomenclature. It is as follows: 

“ Invoke Mercury on his day, 

And in like manner the Sun on a Sunday, 
The Moon aiso when her day arrives, 

And Saturn and Venus each in their order.” 

A similar custom is supposed to be of great 
antiquity among the northern nations of Eu- 
rope, namely, the Goths, Celts, and Sclavo- 
nians. ‘These nations probably derived this 
practice (as they did many others, and much 
of their language) from the east, for there is 
reason to believe, that the reckoning of time 
by weeks, and an idolatrous nomenclature of 
the days, was prevalent in very ancient times 
in that quarter of the globe, especially. in 
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ground it affords a collateral evidence of the | that perfect wisdom with which he adjusts all 
facts recorded in the Mosaic history of the | the claims of human duty, in even balances, 
creation, and among other facts, of the hal-|he has ordained that this proportion of our 
lowing of the seventh day. That this circum- | time should be devoted, without interruption, 
stance indeed formed a part of the tradition | from our temporal callings to religious pur- 
in question, is confirmed by a variety of evi-| poses. In that pure benevolence with which 
dence bearing expressly on the point. he seeks the happiness of mankind, and even 

Some of the earliest Christian fathers give | of inferior animals, he has made (as I believe) 
a similar testimony. ‘Theophilus, of Antioch, | “a perpetual decree,” that every six days of 





(A. D. 168) speaks of the seventh day of the | labour shall be succeeded by a seventh day of 


week “ which all men celebrate.” Clement, 
of Alexandria, (A. D. 199) says, that “the 
Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, considered 
as sacred the seventh day; according to the 
recurrence of which, there is a rotation of all 


rest. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH GIBSON. 


In preparing some slight biographical no- 


things living and growing.” ‘Tertullian (A.|tices of departed worthies for insertion in 
D. 200) says, that it was a custom of the/|‘ The Friend,” attention has been principally 
Gentiles to devote Saturday to ease and feast-| given to those European Friends who have 
ing. visited this country in gospel love, of whom 
We appear then to be in possession of suf-| we possess no journals or other extensive me- 
ficient evidence, that the reckoning of time| morials. Of this number was Elizabeth Gib- 
by weeks among the heathen, a practice of| son, who under the name of Elizabeth Robin- 
which the antiquity is beyond tracing, was| son, travelled on this continent in the exercise 
accompanied by a notion more or less distinct, | of her gift as a minister of Christ, from the 
that the seventh day was holy. Now such a| year 1773 to 1775. It is an interesting cir- 
notion, as well as the weekly division itself, | cumstance concerning her, that our late Friend 
is surely to be ascribed rather to an original | Thomas Scattergood, that dedicated servant 
tradition, than to the example of the Jews, a| of the Lord Jesus Christ, was one of the seals 
people who, before their dispersion, were so| of her ministry. 
little known, and after it so little honoured.} She was the daughter of John and Mary 
The division of time into weeks prevailing} Hoyle, of Burnley, in the county of Lancas- 
among the heathen, especially among eastern | ter, England, and was born the 14th of 2d 
nations, (connected as it was with the notion| month, 1729. She not only received from 
that the seventh day of the week was holy,)| her parents a religious, guarded education, 
confirms the antiquity and original authority | but was early made sensible of the heart ten- 
of the Sabbath. dering visitations of heavenly love, by keep- 
In conclusion, it is necessary for us plainly | ing to which, in obedience to the successive 
to distinguish between the dictates of true re-| manifestations of the Divine wili, she grew in 
ligion and those of superstition, in reference | religious experience, and after deep conflicts 
to the present subject. I would suggest that|and exercise of mind, came forth in public 
it is UNSCRIPTURAL, and therefore surerstt-| testimony about the 23d year of her age, 
Tiovus to imagine that a superior sanctity ac-| thinking herself one of the least called into 
tually attaches to any one day of the revolv-| this solemn work. As there was an abiding 
ing week over others. As with Homer of| under the heavenly gift, and she was preserved 
old, every passing day and night was sacred ; | in faithful dedication to the requisitions of her 
much more must it be so to the Christian, | Divine Master, enlargement was experienced, 
who knows that the God whom he worships|and she was early called forth to visit the 
pervades all space, and his providence atzu| churches in gospel love, in which engage- 
true. Neither is it possible for us to deter-| ments she had the unity of her Friends. A 
mine the question, whether the Sabbath day | Friend who knew her well at that period of 
which we may presume was observed by the| her life, remarks of her, “ She was, while 
Patriarchs, was in fact the seventh day of the | young, much respected for her innocent and 
week, as reckoned from the beginning of the| inoffensive conduct and conversation, being 
worid. It is obvious that in the course of| inclined in her young years to that which 
ages, circumstances might easily occur which| was good. Her first appearance in public 


Chaldea and Egypt. Dion, the Roman his-| would disturb the reckoning ; and equally so,| was in our meeting at Marsden Height on a 


torian says, that the custom in question origi- 
nated in Egypt, and from thence, at a more 
modern date, pervaded the whole world. 
Grotius confirms its ancient origin in Egypt 
by reference to Heroditus. Since this pecu- 


liar division of time agrees with no astronomi- | 


cal sign, certainly not with the changes in the 
appearance of the moon, and since it is im- 
probable that the Egyptians or any other na- 
tion of antiquity should borrow it from so 
despised a people as the Israelites, we may 
conclude that it was founded on a tradition 
respecting the original seven days.* On this 





* If, as Sir Isaac Newton sup 


, the Egyptians 
borrowed their learning from the 


omites, the course 


that the question is of no practical importance. | first day, the beginning of 5th month, 1752, 
We must not indeed forget, that from the|in the simplicity and innocency of a little 
very revolution of the earth on its axis, it is|child; but by her obedience to what was 
impossible for all men to keep their Sabbath | manifested, she grew in a few years to the 
jat the same time. stature of an experienced elder.” 

All that we can infer from God’s hallowing| She was favoured with a great degree of clear- 
the seventh day, and from his instituting a/| ness in her prospects of religious requirings, 
Sabbath for man after the model of his own,| and careful to keep them much in her own 
all that we can gather from the nature and | breast until the time for moving appeared ; in 
reason of the case, or from the example of the | which respect she may be an example to some 
Lord’s servants of every age, is this, that in| who have suffered loss by a premature disclo- 
the march of time, God claims every recur- | sure of apprehensions of required service. She 
ring seventh day as peculiarly his own. In| was also remarkable when engaged in her 
Master’s work for close attention to the point- 
of this tradition may be directly traced through Esau | 98 of duty, and a steadfast abiding under 
to the Patriarchs.—Chronology of Kingdoms, p. 208. | his power who puts his own forth and goes 
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before them. In the year 1754 she was mar- 


Elizabeth Gibson attended her own quar- 


ried to Joshua Robinson, and settled within | terly meeting a short time before her decease, 
the particular meeting of Counterside, in| as well as the monthly meetings preceding, of 


Wensleydale, Yorkshire. To him she was 
united in great love and harmony twenty-one 
years, during which time she was much given 
up to the service of truth, and in obedience to 
its requirings was often engaged to leave her 
domestic comforts, to obtain that peace of 
mind which she valued more than all out- 
ward enjoyments. She travelled much, visit- 
ing most of the meetings in England, par- 
ticularly the southern, western, and eastern 
counties. In the year 1767 she visited the 
nation of Ireland. In 1773 she embarked for 
this country, and was favoured with ability to 
visit most of the meetings on this continent, 
much to the peace of her own mind, and it 
was believed to the satisfaction of her Friends. 
She returned home in 1775, and soon after 
was tried with the removal of her husband by 
death ; ~ she was enabled to pay a second 
visit to Ireland in 1777. 

In 1778 she was united in marriage to her 
second husband, George Gibson, and became 
a member of Thaxted monthly meeting in 
Essex. She continued to be a diligent la- 
bourer for the promotion of truth, in the life 
and virtue of it, and was much engaged in 
religious services, divers times visiting all the 
families of Friends within the limits of the 
quarterly meeting, of which she was a mem- 
ber, and it was thought by her cotemporaries 
that she was a blessing to the churches in 
those parts. She not only visited Ireland a 
third time in 1791, but also several distant 
parts of England, yet afterwards her services 
were principally nearer home, signifying to 
her husband, that she seemed now more ex- 
cused from long journeys; but she rejoiced in 
this, that she had been given up in her 
younger time when she had more bodily 
strength. 

In the manuscript journal of his travels 
in England of our late friend, Thomas 
Scattergood, the name of Elizabeth Gibson 
several times occurs. Under date of 9mo. 
6th, 1794, he remarks; “In the morning we 

ot to S. L.’s at Chelmsford, (the town where 
Fobn Griffith lived,) and attended the select 
quarterly meeting ; here I found, afier meet- 
ing was over, that I was seated between my 
much esteemed friends, George Gibson and 
Elizabeth his wife, formerly, when in our 
country, Elizabeth Robinson; and the conso- 
Jation and the comfort that my soul witnessed 
in this opportunity, I cannot set- forth. On 
looking back to my first acquaintance with 
this mother ia Israel, and mother in the truth 
to me, believing that it was her that was near 
me in the meeting; and after which she owned 
me as achild.” After mentioning a quarterly 
meeting which he attended 9th mo. 9th, and 
which proved an open instructive time, T. 
Scattergood speaks of a solid opportunity, 
many Friends being present, and amongst 
them George Gibson and his wife. He spent 
the evening with them, and felt remarkably 
cheerful ; he notes in his journal, ‘Oh, what a 
favour I have thought it to be thus noticed and 
cared for by one that the Lord made asa sharp 
threshing instrument to me in our land.” 


} 


| 
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which it is composed, and on returning from 
this, and several other little journeys, her 
mind appeared to be clothed with sweet peace, 
remarking what a favour it was to enjoy her 
own habitation in tranquillity of mind. She 
was at her own forenoon and afternoon meet- 
ings on the first day of 12th month, 1804, and 
was taken about four o’clock on second day 
morning with very acute pain at her stomach, 
which continued very sharp for some time, 
but she was so much better as to get down 
stairs about the middle of the day, spent the 
afternoon and drank tea with her husband 
with her accustomed cheerfulness; soon after 
which she was seized with a return of the 
pain, with sickness, which increased and con- 
tinued for some hours; but afterwards she 
was relieved so as to give her near relations, 
through the remainder of the week, a hope of 
her recovery, being able to sit up a little at 
several different times, and converse pleasant- 
ly with her friends. On the first day after- 
noon following, and with not much apparent 
alteration for the worse, she was suddenly 
seized with death, and in a few minutes pass- 
ed away without sigh or groan, as one falling 
into a sweet sleep. 

It seemed to her friends, as she herself had 
expressed it, that her day’s work had been 
done in the day time ; for in the course of her 
last illness she had little to say by way of ad- 
vice to those about her, but all that she ex- 
pressed indicated that she retained an earnest 
solicitude to be approved in the sight of her 
great Master, and it was evident that her 
mind continued to be clothed with love; for 
at one time she said, “I love you as my 
children; I do not you only that are about 
me, for I have many children that I love.” 
At another time she said, ‘‘ That which her 
hands had found to do she did ;” and upon its 
being observed that she did it with her might, 
her reply was, “ That I did.” And recurring 
to the most endearing ties of human nature, 
she said, “‘I have had two affectionate hus- 
bands, and before I had a husband I was in 
good degree married to Christ, and it has 
been my care through life not to forfeit his 
friendship.” She died the 30th of the 12th 
month, 1804, aged upwards of 75 years, a 
minister about 50 years. 

In the fulfilment of her social and relative 
duties Elizabeth Gibson was most exemplary; 
to her husband she was a faithful and tender 
companion, to her children an affectionate 
mother; a lover of Friends, and one who had 
great pleasure in entertaining strangers, to 
whom her heart and house were open. She 
was a bright example of moderation and tem- 
perance, and of diligence in attending meet- 
ings, both for worship and discipline. Asa 
minister she was sound in doctrine, and was 
earnestly engaged for the promotion of truth, 
and the building up of Friends in the true 
faith, and their settlement and establishment 
in it; and was frequently led to caution against 
the creaturely part in the great business of 
religion. It was instructively evident from 
her remarks how unsatisfactory to her were 


writings on religious subjects, which did not 
point to the Divine gift in the heart, and tend 
to establish the reader in a dependence upon 
it. In her solemn approaches to the throne 
of Grace in vocal supplication, she was at 
times favoured fervently to intercede on be- 
half of individuals and the church, reaching 
the witness in others, as life answers to life. 
Her lamp continued in brightness to the last, 
and she left the comfortable belief with sur- 
vivors that the promise has been fulfilled in 
her experience: “They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.” T. 
ae 


HAIL STORM. 


In the narrative of the surveying voyages 
of H. M. S. Adventure and Beagle, between 
the years 1826 and 1836, an extraordinary 
and destructive phenomenon of this kind oc- 
curring in the Pampas is introduced :— 

“ We were here told a fact, which I would 
not have credited, if I had not had partly 
ocular proof of it, namely, that, during the 
previous night, hail as large as small apples, 
and exceedingly hard, had fallen with such 
violence as to kill the greater number of the 
wild animals. One of the men had already 
found thirteen deer lying dead, and I saw their 
fresh hides ; another of the party, soon after 
my arrival, brought in seven more. Now, I 
well know, that one man, without dogs, would 
hardly have killed seven deer in a week. The 
men believed that they had seen about fifteen 
dead ostriches (part of one of which we had 
for dinner); and they said that several were 
running about evidently blind in one eye. 
Numbers of smaller birds, as ducks, hawks, 
and partricges, were killed. I saw one of the 
latter with a black mark on the back, as if it 
had been struck with a paving-stone.” 


Repelling Qualities of Certain Colours to 
Lightning.—In the frequency of death by 
lightning in this country, the following may 
lead to important discoveries of other means 
of protection besides iron rods : 

A paper was read before the London Elec- 
tricity Society at their April sitting, by Cap- 
tain John Arrowsmith, in which he details 
some new views in relation to the repellant 
qualities of certain colours to lightning, and 
the attractive force of others—which may 


| possibly be a valuable discovery. 


Captain Arrowsmith states that he had 
made thirty voyages, during which the ves- 
sels under his command had been ninety- 
eight different times within the vortex of the 
electric fluid, and that in no instance had it 
come in contact with those parts of his masts 
and spars coloured with a black paint, made 
of lamp black and oil, and that the parts un- 
painted were often shivered to pieces by the 
lightning. He was led to make the experi- 
ment upon reading the singular effects of 
lightning upon pie-bald cattle and horses, the 
affinity of the fluid for those parts of the 
streaks in the animals which were white, 
being remarkable. Captain A. further states, 
his practice had been to take in and furl his 
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sails upon the approach of lightning to his 
vessel. We should like to know if any dif- 
ference has ever been remarked in this coun- 
try, in the fiability of the black and white 
races to be struck by lightning. The facts in 
relation to the inquiry would be worthy of 
note. 


Pure Love.—The mutual love of Christians 
must be pure, arising from such causes as are 
pure and spiritual, from the sense of our Sa- 
viour’s command and of his example; for he 
himself joins that with it, A new command- 
ment give I you, saith he, that as I have loved 
you, so you also love one another, John xiii. 
34. They that are indeed lovers of God are 
united, by this their hearts meet in Him, as 
in one centre: they cannot but love one an- 
other. Where a godly man sees his Father’s 
image, he is forced to love it; he loves those 
whom he perceives godly, so as to delight in 
them, because that image is in them; and 
those that appear destitute of it, he loves 
them so as to wish them partakers of that im- 
age. And this is all for God; he loves a 
friend in God, and an enemy for God. And 
as the Christian’s love is pure in its cause, so 
in its effects and exercise. His society and 
converse with any, tends mainly to this, that 
he may mutually help and be helped in the 
knowledge and love of Gud; he desires most 
that he and his brethren may jointly mind 
their journey heavenwards, and further one 
another in their way to the full enjoyment of 
God. And this is truly the love of a pure 
heart, which both begins and ends in God.— 
Leighton. 


— 


Love Fervenily.—Let the love of your 
brother be as a fire within you, consuming 
that selfishness which is so contrary to it, 
and is so natural to men; let it set your 
thoughts on work to study how to do others 
good ; let your love be an active love, intense 
within you, and extending itself in doing good 
to the souls and bodies of your brethren as 
they need, and you are able: 

It is self-love that contracts the heart, and 
shuts out all other love, both of God and man, 
save only so far as our own interest carries, 
and that is still self-love : but the love of God 
dilates the heart, purifies love, and extends it 
to-all men, but after a special manner directs 
it to those who are more peculiarly beloved 
of him.— Leighton. 


STUDY A CHILD’S CAPACITIES. 


Parents and teachers may draw lessons of 
great value from the following extract. Of 
course we must not be considered as sanc- 
tioning singing as a part of education. The 
case of the little girl, and that of the dull 
boy, are merely illustrative of the turning 
point at which the latent energies were struck 
out. 


If some are naturally dull, and yet strive to 
do well, notice the effort, and do not censure 
the dulness. A teacher might as justly scold 
a child for being near-sighted, as for being 
naturally dull. 


Some children have great 





verbal memory, others are quite the reverse. 

Some minds develope early, others late.. Some 

have great power of acquiring, others of ori- 

ginating. Some may appear stupid, because 

the true spring of their character has never 

been touched. The dunce of the school, may 

turn out, in the end, the living, progressive, 

wonder-working genius of the age. In order 

to exert the best spiritual influence, we must 

understand the spirits upon which we wish to 

exert that influence. For with the human 

mind, we must work with nature, and not 

against it. Like the leaf of the nettle, if 
touched one way, it stings like the wasp; if 

the other, it is softer than satin. If we would 

do justice to the human mind, we must find 

out its peculiar characteristics, and adapt our- 

selves to its individual wants. In conversing 

upon this point with a friend, who is now the 

principal in one of our best grammar schools, 

and to whose instructions I look back with 

delight, “ Your remarks,” said he, “ are quite 

true; and let me tell you of a little incident, 

which bears upon the point. Last summer, 

I had a girl who was exceedingly behind in 

all her studies. She was at the foot of the 

division, and seemed to eare but little for her 

books. It so happened, that, as a relaxation, 

I let them at times, during the school hours, | 
unite in singing. [ noticed that this girl had 

a remarkably clear, sweet voice; and I said 

to her, ‘Jane, you have a good voice, and 

you may lead in the singing.’ She brightencd 

up, and from that time, her mind seemed 

more active. Her lessons were attended to, 

and she soon gained a higher rank. One day, 

as I was going home, [I overtook her with a 
school companion. ‘ Well, Jane,’ said I, * you 

are getting along very well; how happens it, 
you do so much better now, than at the begin- 
ning of the quarter? ‘I do not know why it 
is,’ she replied. ‘I know what she told me 
the other day,’ said her companion. ‘ And 
what was that!’ said the teacher. ‘ Why, 
she said she was encouraged.’” 

Yes, here we have it, she was encouraged. 
She felt that she was not dull in every thing. 
She had learned self-respect, and thus she 
was encouraged. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there 
was in the Franklin school, an exceedingly 
dull boy. One day, the teacher, wishing to 
look out a word, took up the lad’s dictionary, 
and on opening it, found the blank leaves 
covered with drawings; he called the boy to 
him. “ Did you draw these?” said the teach- 
er. “ Yes, sir,” said the boy. “I do not 
think it is well for boys to draw in their 
books,” said the teacher, “and I would rub 
these out, if I were you; but they are well 
done ; did you ever take lessons?” “ No, sir,” 
said the boy, his eyes sparkling. ‘“ Well, [| 
think you have talent for this thing ; I should | 
like to have you draw me something when | 
you have leisure, at home, and bring it to 
me. In the mean time, see how well you 
can recite your lessons.” The next morning, 
the boy brought a picture, and when he had 
committed his lesson, the teacher allowed 
him to draw a map. The true spring was 
touched. The boy felt that he was under- 
stood. He began to love the teacher. He 





became animated, and fond of his books. He 
took delight in gratifying the teacher, by his 
faithfulness to his studies; while the teacher 
took opportunity to encourage him in his 
natural desires. The boy became one of the 
first scholars, and gained the medal before 
he left the school. After this, he became an 
engraver, laid up money enough to go to 
Europe, studied the works of the old mas- 
ters, sent home productions from his own 
pencil, which have found a place in some of 
our best collections of paintings, and is now 
one of the most promising artists of his years, 
in the country. After the boy gained the 
medal, he sent the teacher a beautiful pic- 
ture, as a token of love and respect; and 
while he was an engraver, the teacher re- 
ceived frequent tokens of continued regard ; 
and I doubt not, to this day, he feels that that 
teacher, by the judicious encouragement he 
gave to the natural turn of his mind, has had 
a great moral and spiritual effect on his cha- 
racter.— Boston Common School Journal. 


Miraculous Escape—a Child Rescued from a 
Panther. 


Last Saturday afternoon, James Ranney 
and wife, who live about nine miles east of 
this village, in the town of Watson, left home 
on business, leaving their house in charge of 
their oldest child, a girl aged about twelve 
years. Near noon, the girl heard the infant, 
aged fourteen months, which had been laid on 
a bed in an adjoining bed room, utter a hor- 
rid screech, upon which she immediately ran 
to its relief, and imagine her feelings upon 
entering the door to see a panther with the 
babe in its mouth leaping from an open win- 
dow immediately over the bed! But she, like 
a true heroine, sprang upon the bed and then 
out the window, screaming at the utmost 
height of her voice, and upon being joined by 
the other children about the house, pursued 
the panther at her utmost speed. They fol- 
lowed it about forty rods to a pair of bars, 
which separated the clearing from the forest, 
at which place the girl states that she ap- 
proached to within fifteen or twenty feet of 
the panther, when it relinquished its hold of 
the child, leapt the bars, and made its way 
into the woods. 

The infant was picked up much strangled 
from its rapid movement through the grass 
and sand, which had filled its mouth and eyes, 
but soon recovered, and is now well, save the 
scratches about its body, which have the ap- 
pearance of having been made by the pan- 
ther’s teeth. These marks are very plain, 
and there are several blood-biisters raised 
where the teeth in slipping came in contact. 
The girl states that the panther dropped the 
child once before arriving at the fence, and it 
is supposed the giving away of the clothing 
was the cause, as they were much torn. 

We have the above particulars from un- 
questionable authority, and the probability of 
the story will not be questioned, when it is 
known that the immense forest east of the 
river is habited by the panther, and that at 
this season of the oe they frequently are 
the personification of famine itself, which fact 
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accounts for its approaching the dwelling, 
the tardiness of its movements, and its in- 
ability to leap the bars with its prey in its 
mouth, as we understand it made two ineffec- 
tual efforts before giving it up. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon the brave 
girl who thus saved the life of the child.— 
Lowsville (Lewis co.) Journal. 


Soap Suds used for Nourishing Flowers. 


A fair correspondent writes to us from 
Newton Stewart, in the following terms :— 
“Recently I happened to gather a beautiful 
pansy, and when tired of admiring it, tossed 
the toy aside, which partly by accident fell 
into a box-full of soap suds. The said pansy 
had neither joint nor root, and you may judge 
of my surprise when, at the end of a day or 
two, I found it growing. From this time for- 
ward I watched it narrowly, and now find, 
after the lapse of a fortnight, a goodly plant 
with several buds on it. Thinking water 
might produce the same effect, I placed a 
newly-cropped pansy in an element, which, 
pure in itself, is the medium of purity in every 
thing else; but it withered and died on so 
spare a diet. By way of confirming the first 
experiment, I have since placed a slip of a 
rose tree and a pink in suds, and both are 
flourishing in great vigour in my dressing- 
room. Should this accidental discovery prove 
useful to florists, it will afford sincere pleasure 
to your correspondent.”— Dumfries Courier. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE CONTRAST. 


No mists enshroud us now, but light 

And gladness to our path are given, 
Since countless stars that gem the night, 

Are out in yonder vaulted heaven: 
And, in the dim horizon far, 

Full many a beacon light is seen, 
While westward, on her silent car, 

Rides night’s refulgent, peerless queen. 


Around our buoyant vessel’s prow 
A phosphorescent light is gleaming, 
Bright, beautiful and glistening now, 
As those in Heaven above us beaming. 
Blissful enjoyment—homeward bound, 
Our hearts with hope are beating higk, 
What gladness in their depths is found, 
What grateful tears bedim the eye. 


Such joys congenial spirits know, 
And souls congenial now ure near us, 
“ The feast of reason and the flow 
Of soul,” to gladden and to cheer us. 
Unlike those hours I lately spent 
In mist and gloom upon the wave, 
When not a star its brightness lent, 
Nor beacon light its lustre gave. 
Thus grief by gladness, shade by light, 
Despair ty hope, is still succeeded, 
And each transition, in the sight 
Of God above, alike is heeded. 
Though sorrow’s clouds our skies deform, 
Or joy’s bright beam propitious be, 
’ He still “a refuge from the storm, 
A shelter from the heat,” will be. 


Long Island Sound, 7th mo. 12th. 
or 
COAL. 
Schuylkill and Lehigh Coal for sale by 
George W. Taylor, at the office of “ The 
Friend.” 


Apa. 
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The last chapter in the melancholy his- 
tory of the Cherokee nation is not yet—but 
from recent occurrences, detailed in divers 
newspaper paragraphs, it would seem that 
the period is fast approaching when they may 
become an extinct people. Notwithstanding 
the plausible representations which from cer- 
tain quarters were made, that the condition 
of these persecuted Indians would eventually 
be improved by their removal from their com- 
fortable, prosperous and long-cherished homes 
at and near Echota, to the cheerless wilder- 
ness country to which they were virtually 
banished, we could not but fear that those 
flattering expectations would be found alto- 
gether delusive, and that the rapid approxi- 
mation of the white settlements, and the 
promptings of grasping cupidity, would ere 
long reproduce the disturbances, and troubles, 
and heart-burnings, to escape which was the 
only consolation and inducement in the change. 
These gloomy forebodings, it appears, have 
now been realised. It will be remembered 
by our readers, that prior to the removal, the 
Cherokees were divided into two parties. The 
Ridge party, headed by John Ridge and Bou- 
dinot, who were in favour of the treaty so un- 
fairly extorted by the agents of the United 
States’ government ; and the Ross party, the 
most numerous and respectable, at the head 
of which was the celebrated chieftain John 
Ross, who, with such perseverance and supe- 
rior ability, opposed the adoption of that 
treaty. The seeds of dissention thus sown 
before their emigration, took deep root in the 
new location, and since have ripened into open 
and bloody warfare. Some weeks since in- 
formation was received that Boudinot, Ridge, 
and the father of the latter, had been mur- 
dered by the opposite party. Later accounts 
say that the Ridge party had subsequently 
rallied, and “ marched upon the Ross party ; 
a battle ensued, which resulted in loss on both 
sides, variously estimated at from forty to 
seventy lives. Ross was among the slain.” 

We forbear at present to enter further into 
particulars, but from what appears, there is 
reason to apprehend that the agents of the 
government are not exempt from participa- 
tion in the responsibility attached to this sad 
business. 


WANTED, to take charge of Friends’ 
School at Medford, Burlington county, N. J., 
a young man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who is well qualified to teach Read- 
ing, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 
and the common branches of the Mathema- 
tics. Early application may be made to 

Jos Lippincort, 
On behalf of the Trustees. 

Medford, 8mo. 2d, 1839. 


SELECT SCHOOLS. 

The boys’ school on Orange street, and the 
girls’ school on James street will open on 
Second day, the 26th instant. 

8th month 10th. 





A TEACHER WANTED, 

For the school under the care of Friends 
of Burlington Preparative Meeting. There 
is a good opening for a person well qualified 
to teach the usual branches of an English 
education. Apply to Caleb Gaskill, Caleb 
R. Smith, Robert Thomas, or Thomas Dut- 
ton, of Burlington. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The winter term of this institution will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next. It is desirable that parents or 
guardians intending to enter students should 
forward their names to the undersigned as 
early as convenient. The terms are $250 
per annum, payable as follows, viz. $75 at 
the commencement, and $75 at the middle of 
the winter term, and $100 at the opening of 
the summer term. Copies of the late annual 
report, with such further information as may 
be desired, will be furnished by the under- 
signed, to whom all applications for admis- 
sion are to be addressed. By direction of 
the managers. 

Caries YaRNALt, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 

WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 
charge of the Farm. Apply to 

Kimper & SHARPLEss, 
No. 8 south Fourth street. 





Diep, at Nantucket, on fifth day, the 25th ult. aged 
47 years, Cuares G. Stusss, a highly esteemed and 
useful member of Nantucket Monthly Meeting. Im- 
pressed at a very early period of his life with the ne- 
cessity of a watchful and religious course, his youth 
was marked with a singular but very happy mixture 
of cheerfulness and gravity, which commanded the 
unreserved respect of his youthful associates. While 
quite young he became a member of our Society, and 
was, for many years, clerk of Nantucket Monthly 
Meeting for the Northern District, and subsequently 
of the United Meeting, and finally, up to the period of 
his death, clerk of Sandwich Quarterly Meeting. The 
duties of these offices, and others which he was called 
to fill, he was enabled, by an acuteness of understand- 
ing seasoned by grace, to discharge to the honour of 
truth, and the satisfaction of his friends. Indeed, in 
this sudden bereavement, Friends have sustained a 
loss of uncommon severity. His standing in society 
at large, and the estimation of his worth by the com- 
munity in which he lived, are justly represented in the 
following brief remarks of the editor of the Nantucket 
Inquirer, under the caption of A Public Zoss—*“ Our 
periodical record of the dead this day embraces the 
name of one, who, when living, would shrink from 
aught that might seem to proclaim his virtues to the 
world. But there 1s a duty in this case, which must not 
be suppressed by silence, or violated by cold indifference. 
The whole life of our departed friend exhibited one 
unbroken moral example. It is very meet that a heart 
so uniformly honest, a sou! so full of sincerity and 
purity, when passing from our midst, should at least 
arrest some tribute of remembrance. By his intimate 
associates he was worthily cherished, esteemed, be- 
loved; and those who mourn his removal hence, may 
be comforted in the assurance that their sorrows are 
widely diffused—are measurably shared—by an enlire 
community ; who also realise, and deplore, in this sad 
event, the loss of a truly estimable citizen. The most 
affectionate and honourable qualities of our nature en- 
deared him to his friends, from whose number no hu- 
man being was excluded. The strictest propriety and 
integrity marked all his intercourse with society. No 
shade of reproach can fall upon his memory. 

Life, like every other blessing, 

Derives its value from its use alone ; 

Not for itself, but for a nobler end 

The Eternal gave it—and that end is virtur.” 





